he road lay through a
large forest where the trees were widely spaced.
Clumps of glossy chestnuts bordered it. The wind
played freely over its extent, and a thousand eddies
made of it a living, inhabited, but inhospitable place.
Stunted oaks trailed a draggle of leaves which humidity
had turned to a sickly white.

Fran?ois had never liked woods. I remember once
finding myself confronted by a single tree which ob-
structed the path along which I was walking. It had
been long dead, and the branches had silently broken
off, though nobody knew why, nor under what
weight they had collapsed. The top had already fallen,
and only the lowest boughs remained, which spread
dangerously from the trunk. I stopped, and dared not
pass it. It was precisely as though that tree were
denying me entry to my father's house towards which
I was going. There was an enormous ant-heap at its
foot. I thrust a piece of wood into the crawling mass,
and felt suddenly afraid that the ants, in an eager,
serried column, might clamber up the stick and make
for my face. That tiny pyramid, all alert and watchful,
seething under scraps and rags of bark, held me rooted
to the spot. I have never, since that day, been able
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